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A Salute to the Men and Women of 


International Paper Company 


January 31, 1948 


A half-century ago, on January 31, 1898, cighteen pulp and paper 
companies in the northeastern section of the United States joined to 
form International Paper Company. In 1948 we celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the birth of this Company. 

Now, it seems, is a good time to take stock. How far have we 
come? What have been the forces shaping this enterprise and its related 
companies? What has been our contribution to the times in which we 
live? Where are we going? 

This book is a portrait of International. It has been prepared 
primarily for the men and women in the International companies who 
have contributed to the growth and development of this family of enter- 
prises — some from the earliest days — and for those who will contribute 
by their efforts to its future. 

It would not be casy for anyone associated with International 
Paper Company to tell the story without pride in its achievements. Since 
this is a book for all of us about all of us, we will not attempt to hide 
honest satisfaction in work well done. 

So many men and women have contributed so much in so many 
fields that it is impossible to tell the whole story or to do justice to 
all, There are more than 30,000 of us today. Omissions are therefore 
unavoidable as we attempt to bring a great story into manageable 
proportions and fit it into a limited space. 
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A VAST NEW NEED DEVELOPS 
\sS THE TWENTIETH CENTURY OPENS 


of International Paper Company is 
the account of a successful enterprise. 
rowth and development is reflected the 
ndustry. 
pulp and paper are among the most 
sed manufactured commodities in the 
dav. Such a multitude of things are 
-omm them that their consumption has be- 
tke the production of steel, an index of a 
nation’s standard of living. 
crage American in the course of a year 
1p some 340 pounds of paper products. 
{s about 66 pounds of newspapers. Com- 
-s are shipped and delivered to him in 
wands of paperboard containers and boxes 
pounds of wrapping paper and paper 
He consumes another 119 pounds of paper 
paperboard of many kinds and for many 
: — including books, letter paper, railroad 
~ milk and food containers, telephone di- 
oc, catalogues, tissues—even paper rugs 
ndow curtains for his home, and auto- 
° seat covers woven from twisted paper 
It is not difficult to see why today’s 
cage American consumes six times as much 


1s the 54 pounds used by his grandfather 


-ddition today’s average American and 
vuly wear rayon fabrics and their home is 
“© ith rayon draperies, furniture coves- 
ners, coverlets and rugs—all made from 


dissolving wood pulps. Compacts, pencils, foun- 
tain pens, kitchen equipment, radio cabinets— 
and the cellophane which keeps ¢ igarettes, chew- 
ing gum, candy bars, food and many other 
things clean and fresh — are also made from dis- 
solving wood pulps. 

The annual consumption of paper and paper 
products in the United States is the highest in 
the world, and today runs close to 25,000,000 
tons. But in 1898—the year International Paper 
Company was born —the figure was only about 
2,000,000 tons. In half a century the population 
of the United States has not quite doubled while 
paper consumption has increased more than 
twelvefold. 

There were many strong forces at work at 
the beginning of the 20th century to make a vast 
paper and pulp industry inevitable on the North 
American continent. 


The Fourdrinier Machine Makes 
Mass Production of Paper a Possibility 


One of these forces was the Fourdrinier paper 
machine. Invented at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, it formed paper in a continuous strip in- 
stead of in the single sheets which had been 
turned out by hand for the 2,000 years since 
Paper had first been made by the Chinese. The 
inventor was Nicholas Louis Robert, the mana- 
ger of a large paper mill in France, but his inven- 
tion is universally known by the name of the two 
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crackers for the first time were taken out of the 
historic cracker barrel and put into paperboard 
cartons lined with waxed paper for protection 
against moisture. This historic move has usually 
been considered the real beginning of modern pre- 
packaging, even though some breakfast foods had 
been sold in consumer cartons as early as 1886. 
In 1895 machines were introduced which auto- 
matically portioned, filled and weighed those 


cartons. A demand for new kinds of paper for 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PAPER GOMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL 


Jue pulp and paper industry at the end of the 
rath century stood on the threshold of vastly 
expanded social usefulness. But it was in many 
ways chaotic and insecure. There had been two 
panics in the 1890's; many paper mills, particu- 
larly newsprint mills, had stood on the edge of 
disaster. Paper companies often led a prince- 
and-pauper existence. 

International came into existence in large 
measure because new approaches to organization 
were necessary if the industry was to meet the 
new challenges of the 2oth century. The new 
Company was formed in a search for a broader 
economic base. Management recognized lower 
costs as offering the best road to security and 
stability, and was reaching out for them. 

The 20 paper mills in Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Vermont and northern New 
York which were brought together when Inter- 
national Paper Company was organized in 1898 
produced close to 60 per cent of the newsprint 
consumed in the United States at that time. The 
bulk of their production was newsprint. 


The Pattern of Company History 


Today, the International Paper Company 
family of companies has become one of the 
‘ost diversified paper producing groups in the 
world. The scope of its activities—and their de- 
velopment—will be dealt with in some detail 
Presently. However, the International 5 


cover such a variety of pulp, paper and feat 
ed fields—in breadth and in depth—that it 1s 
helpful to see some broad outlines first. 

The story of International Paper Company 
falls into three parts historically. 


TRANSITION FROM THE OLD 


The first was a period lasting about 15 years, 
during which chief attention was being paid 
(under managements drawn from the founding 
mills) to achieving the advantages which were 
believed to lie in uniting the predecessor com- 
panies. It was a period of transition from the 
traditional papermaking of the early newsprint 
mills to the modern era. Three men served as 
Presidents—W. A. Russell, Hugh J. Chisholm, 
and A, N. Burbank. 

The policies followed in that first period of 
the Company’s history were highly conservative. 
Little new building was undertaken. Tonnage of 
newsprint produced at the Company’s mills in- 
creased, but not in proportion to the growth in 
total United States consumption. International 
Paper Company’s share of the total United 
States newsprint market dropped from an initial 
level of around 60 per cent in 1898 to about 
26 per cent in 1913. 
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The second period begins after 1913 and 
Covers a span of nearly a quarter-century. Tt was 
a time when new foundations were being laid— 
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The Geography of International Paper 


The story of International Paper Compat 
which has become a family of companies — also 


falls into three parts geographically. 


U. S. NORTH 

The U. S. North is the area of the 20 original 
paper mills. Three are still important contribu- 
tors to Company ton rest have been 
sold or dismantled to provide machines and 
parts for other mills more economically located 
for modern production. The U. S. North is today 
the area of paper specialties, some converting 
operations, and a number of significant new 
paper developments— among them high quality 
groundwood papers, such as were unknown even 


25 years ago, and new grades of Northern kraft. 
CANADA 


nada is the area of newsprint, some related 
operations serving Canadian and other British 
Empire markets and, increasingly, of the high- 
grade dissolving wood pulps used in the produc- 


tion of rayon and other modern synthetics 
U. 8. SOUTH 


Sealer fon cs x 
The U. S. South is the area of the great kraft 
paper and board mills, and some of the modern 


converting operations. It was these Southern 
mills which—during the depression years of the 
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Underlying all papermaking is forestry. 
nal Paper men are first woodsmen, and 
today teachers and exponents of 
tree-farming. Every large-scale pulp 

manufacturer must aim to have and 
, perpetual source of wood and to en- 
. growth of trees as a crop. The goal 


International companies today is about 
, cords a year. The modern paper maker 
servationist by instinct and by necessity. 


URING PULP AND PAPER 


¢ operation of a modern integrated pulp 
iill is a vast and complex undertak- 


The mill itself under present-day conditions 
t $20 million to $50 million to build, 
jing on size and the product which is to 
nufactured. International has also become 
\ and technologist, developing new prod- 
uiving constantly for still lower operating 
till higher product quality. 


ERTING, CONSERVING, RECLAIMING 


Today International is also a “converter,” 
ring paper and board into a growing diversity 
i products — grocery bags, multi-wall sacks, 
ing containers, envelopes, milk containers 
variety of packing and packaging materials. 


building boards and plywood by 
nas permitted a 


Chemicals 


Manufacture of 
affiliated companies in Canada } 
wider utilization of forest resources. 
are reclaimed as by-products of pulp manufac- 
ture. An affiliated company manufactures 
packaging machinery, including machinery for 
filling and closing multi-wall sacks. 


. . . : 


All of the foregoing operations are, of course, 
dependent upon the existence of vigorous ad- 
ministrative and sales organizations. The Inter- 
national sales organizations have not limited 
their function to the sale of products already 
being manufactured. They have anticipated the 
needs of paper users and have worked in co- 
operation with the mills to develop new pulp and 
paper products to meet those needs. 


Human Relations 


The companies of the International Paper 
family have grown in response to the strong 
underlying forces of our times. But they owe their 
position today to the efforts and abilities of 
people —to organization —to experience — to 
leadership in developing, producing and selling 
pulp, paper and other products. The Interna- 
tional companies today are led almost entirely 
by men who have risen through the ranks. It 
is a policy of the companies to decentralize 
responsibility and authority in order to train 
men, achieve efficiency, and encourage indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Practically all mill employees of the Interna- 
tional companies are represented by two large 
unions, International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers and International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (both A. F. of 
L.). In 1921, the Company had a severe and 
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request of the Canadian Government, 
,) organization at Canadian Interna- 
veloped new types of nitrating pulp for 
explosives, and the Kipawa mill was 
for their large-scale production. At the 
Rivers mill, great numbers of paper shell 
vere made. 
ted States, nitrating pulp was pro- 
International’s Louisiana mill. The 
. developed by International's own 
1 the request of the War Production 
; was the first successful nitrating pulp 
nercially from kraft pulp. 
.| Paper Company, working with 
s in other fields, helped to meet a 
pping situation which developed as 
{ men began to move toward foreign 
1 beachheads. Peacetime containers 
: meant for the rigors of war. They 
meant to be floated ashore or left for 
»n open beaches. The answer to the prob- 
. new kraft board (V-Board) —far strong- 
more water-resistant than any ever 
before and the more than one billion 
made from it by International and 
( this development the U.S, Quarter- 
+: General wrote: “V-Board has been among 
.standing contributions toward solving 
u! the major problems .. . in supplying our 
ein all theatres of operation . . . Transporta- 
ul supplies to the troops on the fighting 


fronts all over the world could not have been 
accomplished without V-Board and V-Boxes.” 


Financial 


‘The soundness of the Company's finances is 
the foundation of its stability. The story of how 
this has been achieved is told here only in its 
main outlines, without any attempt to trace each 
step in the process or to describe the transitions 
from the original International Paper Company 
to International Paper and Power Company in 
1928 and to the present International Paper 
Company in 1941. 

International Paper Company, on its Fiftieth 
Birthday, finds itself free of debt. It owes 
nothing to banks, nothing to bondholders, and 
there are only $23 million of $4 dividend pre- 
ferred shares outstanding. Some 21,000 people 
and institutions own the 3,560,000 common 
shares which represent an equity on the books of 
the Company of more than $190 million. 

A decade ago the picture was very different. 
In 1936 the International companies had 
emerged from a period of expansion and world 
depression owing $84 million to banks and bond- 
holders. Outstanding preferred stocks totaled 
$104 million on which claims for an additional 
$32 million of unpaid back dividends had ac- 
cumulated. 

The sale of the Newfoundland subsidiary in 
1938 realized $54 million cash and eliminated 
subsidiary funded debt of $25 million and 
preferred shares totaling $10 million, Share- 
holder cooperation in two programs of capital 
stock readjustment made possible first the 
elimination of preferred dividends which had 
accumulated through 1936, and then a perma- 
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modern multi-colored wallpapers. 
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U.S. NORTH 


the area of the original International Paper Company mills. Here are Company 
which today are producing not only printing papers but also a variety of sulphite, 
dwood, and kraft papers designed for particular converting purposes, Generations 
‘sien famous for their ability as pioneer paper makers have been developed here. 


VERSATILITY AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 
MARK U.S. NORTH 
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International Paper Company mills was bleaching groundwood pulp was developed 
to newsprint production, Demand for which has made it possible to produce entirely 
1 was growing rapidly, but most paper new grades of groundwood printing papers, some 
of New York and New England were al- of which are coated. For certain types of high- 
pproaching the limit of their readily speed quantity-production printing these grades 
ble forest resources by the beginning of have proven themselves not only equal, but su- 
War I. As additional newsprint mills were perior, to 100 per cent chemic al pulp sheets for- 
tendency was to locate them close to merly used. 

ew sources of pulpwood. Increasingly this came The Company's groundwood papers are used 
: the Dominion of Canada. in many widely read magazines and in all the 
The big new Canadian mills were equipped larger mail-order catalogues. For these cata- 
reer, faster, more efficient machines which logues it was necessary to develop a super-calen- 
take newsprint at lower cost. The hard dered groundwood paper with high opacity and 

ics of papermaking forced the older mills the ability to handle color. 
U. S. North to leave the newsprint field. Another important achievement was the de- 
vcr they learned to make other papers, or velopment of improved groundwood raw stocks 
losed down, for wallpapers, and here again improved quality 
The mills in U. S. North had a great asset. not only expanded the existing market but found 

Located in the pioneer area of U, S. papermak- new ones. 

uany skilled craftsmen were available to At Niagara Falls—also one of the original 
With this in mind, the U. S, mills moved mills—the solution was different. A few years 
rd specialty papers where the older ma- after World War I it was converted to piodacs 
- es not so much at a disadvantage, and book and bond papers using sulphite and other 
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THE 


+. the most important manufac- 
Pulp and paper ' the mi i 


turing industry in the Dominion of Canada. It 


leads in employment. In addition, many thou- 
4 


sands of Canadians are employed in supplying 


jtwith power, fuel,equipment and transportation. 
It leads in the total of wages paid, in the total 
value of its exports, in the amount of capital 
invested, and in the value of its production. 

In 1946 the industry paid $195 million for 
wages in the woods and mills, $85 million for 
transportation, $66 million for materials and sup- 
plies, $19 million for chemicals, $23 million for 
fuel, $14 million for food and fodder, and over 
$29 million for electricity. The pulp and paper 
industry in that year bought goods and services 
that cost $425 million, and the capital invest- 
ment exceeded $1 billion. 

Canada’s forests are among the most valuable 
of her natural resources. The pulp and paper 
industry which processes and markets the pulp- 
wood portion of the annual crop produced by 
those forests is perhaps the most important factor 
in Canada’s economic well-being. Taking less 
than one third of the wood cutyearly in the forests 
of Canada, the Canadian pulp and paper mills 
Convert it into products which have a value far 
Sreater than that of all other forest products 
combined, 

: Canadian International Paper Company — 
With New Brunswick International Paper Com- 
Pany—is today the Dominion’s largest pulp and 

_ Paper producer, It is first in two major fields — 


LEADING MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


and dissolving wood pulp. Affiliated 


newsprint 
ture insulating board, 


companies manufac 


Masonite hardboards and hardwood plywood. 


Newsprint Moves to Canada 


The original International newsprint mills, 
like most of the others of their day, were located 
in New York and New England. Even in 1898 
those mills were having to reach out into other 
areas for additional pulpwood supplies. The logi- 
cal source was Canada’s timberlands, ideally 
located on waterways capable of supplying not 
only transportation for the wood, but water and 
water power for pulp and paper mills. From the 
time of the organization of the original Inter- 
national Paper Company, subsidiary companies 
held timberland and Crown land licenses in 
Canada. These holdings were increased during 
the early days when the Company’s mills in the 
United States were beginning to get a large part 
of their pulpwood from Canada. 

But Canadian sentiment increasingly de- 
manded that pulpwood should be processed at 
home; that Canada should export a finished 
product, As early as 1900 some Provincial legis- 
lation was enacted to restrict export of Crown 
land wood. In 1910 a Quebec Order-in-Council 
virtually ended export shipments of pulpwood 
from Crown lands of that Province; and most 
other Provinces have adopted similar restrictions. 


Meanwhile the United States, whose forests 


tawa, 
build a sec 


A Base for Grow th Is E. tablished 


saw the start of construction i : 
limits acquired jn connection with t 


The year 1919 

of Canadian International’s newsprint mill at 
Three Rivers, Quebec. This mill at the junction 
of the St. Maurice and St. Lawrence Rivers was 
to become the largest newsprint mill in the 
world—with eight machines. Then, in 1925, 
Canadian International bought the extensive 
properties of the Riordon Company, Limited (one 


purchase. This mill’s four machines are 
operated by Canadian International. 

A third newsprint mill, owned b 
Brunswick International Paper Comp n 
built at Dalhousie, New Brunswick, 


perpetual wood supply, and on tidewater, 


WNTERNAT! 
~ ; ONAL PAPER COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES, 
teteding Mewtoendiond wheidary wasted ix 1928 and sad in 1998) 


gp CANADIAN INTERNA’ 
~ TONAL 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER catia eg BRUNSWicK 


ing for easy shipment of paper overseas ena to 
Gulf and Atlantic ports. This mill started in 
, and all four machines were in operation 


193 
early in 1931+ 


The total annual capacity of these three 
newsprint mills is today in excess of 740,000 
sons—about double the newsprint capacity of 

«original 20 International mills of 1898. 


Kipawa Is a Pioneer 


The most important of the sulphite pulp 
nills which came to Canadian International in 
the Riordon purchase was the Kipawa mill lo- 

ted at Temiskaming, Quebec. This was the 
st mill designed and constructed to produce 
dissolving wood pulp exclusively. It is also 
unique in the fact that the mill is so constructed 
on sloping ground that the movement of slushed 
stock is carried on by the force of gravity alone. 

The other Canadian operating mill acquired 
in the Riordon purchase, located at Hawkesbury, 
Ontario, is today producing the same type of high- 

tade dissolving pulp as that made at Kipawa. 
\ third dissolving pulp mill has been installed 


au. Canadian International Paper 
‘ompany today has a dissolving pulp capacity 


\ceeding 225,000 tons yearly. 


search Developed Synthetic Yarns 
From Wood 


Adjacent to the Hawkesbury mill is a modern 
‘ch laboratory and pilot plant which has 
‘ted very largely to the fact that Cana- 
national has a position of outstanding 
P in the manufacture of high-grade dis- 


‘§ pulp, 


issolving pulps are a special class of wood 


D 


fibres, highly purified by chemical process to 
retain in carefully controlled chemical balance 
nearly pure cellulose. 

Synthetic yarns were first made from cellu- 
lose extracted from cotton fibres. Later, it was 
discovered that the wood cellulose content of 
certain bleached sulphite pulps intended for 
papermaking could be in part substituted for 
cotton cellulose. As a result of pioneer research 
at the Hawkesbury, Ontario, laboratory, the desir- 
able characteristics of wood cellulose for this 
particular purpose were first identified and then 
controlled. Dissolving pulp of the grades made 
at Kipawa and Hawkesbury are now used with- 
out any cotton cellulose in the viscose yarn process 
which predominates in the synthetic field. 


Building Boards 
and Other Productive Fields 


In Canada, as elsewhere, International com- 
panies have sought diversification and maximum 
use of raw materials. Gatineau is today one of 
the most diversified operations in the whole pulp 
and paper field. In addition to the pulp and 
paper mills it is the site of the plant of Interna- 
tional Fibre Board Limited. This member of the 
International family uses as part of its raw mate- 
rial all of the screenings from the Gatineau pulp 
mills, and produces 100 million square feet of 
Ten/Test® rigid fibre insulation board a year. 
It is the largest producer of this material in the 

Also at Gatineau are the plants of two other 
companies, each half-owned by Canadian Inter- 
national. The plant of the Masonite Company of 
Canada, Limited, started to operate in 1940 and 
has recently been doubled in size. It is now pro- 
ducing Masonire* hardboard at the rate of 80 


* Registered trade-mark. 
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ment for the sale of waste sulphite liquor to it. 


The Canadian companies also operate two 
sawmills, at Calumet, Quebec, and Douglastown, 
New Brunswick. Species of wood not suitable for 
pulp, and to a lesser extent the large spruce logs 
whose logical end use from an economic stand- 
point is lumber rather than pulp, are sent to 
these mills, thus allowing the fuller use of tim- 
ber resources. 

One of these companies also owns a coal 
mine at Minto, New Brunswick, which produces 
approximately 210,000 tons a year, of which hal: 
is utilized at the Dalhousie paper mill and the 


remainder is sold to other consumers, 


The Canadian companies today own or lease 
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International in 1925 ! 
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Mobile, Alabama, mill and in 1931 the I 


ity, Florida, mill were b and added to the 
Southern group. Between 1925 and 1931 Inter- 
national thus bought three and D silt three kraft 
mills in Alabama, Ar 
and Mississippi. 

International’s Southern Kraft 
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Division earned a profit. 
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Capacity In reased to Meet Demand 


To meet the growing demands for kraft 
container board, kraft paper and bleached kraft, 
International is greatly increasing the produc- 
tive capacity of its present mills. Except for 
one new machine at the Louisiana mill, this is 
being achieved by rebuilding existing machines 
for higher speeds and by adding such equipment 
y is needed to produce the pulp required by 
thowe higher machine speeds. Nevertheless, the 
ditional capacity now in process adds up to 
more than 1,200 tons daily. This comes close to 
equaling the capacity of the Georgetown mill, 
today the largest single paper mill in the world, 

The drive of the Company today, here as 
chewhere, is continually toward low costs, be- 
cause a company with the lowest costs achieves 
the greatest competitive security for itself and at 
the same time the best form of job seeurity for all 


of the people who work for it. 


Mills Help the South 


Kraft paper and board mills have made a 
very great contribution to the economic welfare 
of the South. The mills of International Paper 
Company's Southern Kraft Division, with their 
woods equipment, represent a gross capital in- 
Yestment of nearly $90 million; today would 
Cost more than $175 million to replace. At the 
een time, the Division is in the midst of a 


substantial post-World War Il modernization 
and development program 

The current annual payroll of International 
in the South runs about $45 million, In 1947 
approximately $33 million was paid out for rail 
and water transportation; over $33 million for 
the purchase of pulpwood. 


Southern Forests 


When we think of the great crops of the 
South, we think commonly of cotton, tobacco, 
fruits, soybeans, peanuts. Yet the greatest of the 
Southern crops in acreage today, by far, is the 
trees of the South. 

More than 183,000,000 acres of land in the 
South are covered with commercial timber. ‘This 
represents over 56 per cent of the total area of the 
southern states, excluding the western portions of 
Texas and Oklahorna which lie within the zone 
of the great western plains. 

The forests of the South grow faster than 
those of the North, Cutting is not done in a dra- 
matic seasonal operation, but continues through 
out the year. Furthermore the wood does not 
float down streams to the mills but is transported 
by other means. For International’s Southern 
mills in 1947, 83 per cent came by rail, 12 per 
cent by truck, and 5 per cent by barge. 

In the South, as elsewhere, the big problem 
is fire. Forest fires destroy as much wood as all 
the pulp and paper mills use, with another 60 
per cent on top of that, In addition, these fires 
kill billiorfs of seedlings and damage top soil. 

Since go per cent of the pulpwood of the 
South is privately owned—a large part of it in 
small tracts—the program of education and ex- 
ample conducted by International’s Southern 
Kraft Division aims at increasing the forest 
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forest resources of the South. 
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from North Carolina to Texas an sai 
Arkansas are among the best tended in the 
United States. Though nursery stock is mae 
the Company will put out 3,000,000 seedlings 
during the current season. In 1947 forest fires on 
Company lands were held to less than 24 per 
cent of the total acreage. The figure for unpro- 
tected lands in the South was nearly six times 
as great. Fire towers are so placed that virtually 
any fire on Company lands can be spotted from 
two and sometimes three towers. Fire-fighting 
equipment is directed and controlled from these 
towers by two-way radio. 

Southern Kraft Division contributes to the 
Support of special forest training camps for the 
farm youth of the South to teach them how to 
take better care of their own wi woodlands. 
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CONVERTING IS A LARGE 


AND GROWING FIELD 


One of paper's chief uses has always been to 
wrap things—to protect and to contain them. 
pecause paper is light in weight, strong, and can 
be made into a great variety of shapes, and be- 
cquse it is inexpensive for this purpose, paper's 
weful service in this field has been one of the 
most important factors in making possible the 
development of mass distribution and package- 
merchandising 

One of the oldest and most familiar of all 
“converted” paper products is the grocery bag— 
the brown paper bag in which generations of 
Americans have carried home their retail pur- 
chases. Many products, especially foods, now 
reach the consumer in the identical carton or 
comugated paper shipping container in which 
they left the manufacturer, 

So important have operations of the Inter- 
national companies become in this field that in 
1947 the converting divisions manufactured 
44,000 tons of products, which utilized more 
than one-sixth of the companies’ total paper 
nd paperboard production for that year. 


Expansion Since 1940 


For many years the Company had been an 
‘Nportant manufacturer of grocery and specialty 
bags. This operation has been expanded and 
“ensolidated in the Mobile mill, where most of 
the paper used in these bags is produced. 

In the late 1920's the Company acquired 


one of the pioneer producers of multi-wall paper 
shipping sacks. Demand for these shipping sacks 
has grown steadily, and many new uses have been 
developed. International now has two multi-wall 
sack plants located adjacent to the Camden and 
Louisiana kraft mills, which manufacture the 
paper used. 

In Canada, Continental Paper Products, 
Limited, makes grocery bags, multi-wall sacks 
and a wide variety of paper specialties. 

International Envelope Corporation, another 
member of the International family, has since 
January 1, 1929, manufactured all of the stamped 
envelopes for the United States Post Office De- 
partment. Every stamped envelope sold by any 
post office anywhere in the United States is 
made at this company’s plant in Dayton, Ohio. 

The greatest development in the companies’ 
converting operations dates from December, 
1940, when International entered the shipping 
container field on a large scale. It has greatly ex- 
panded its capacity and is now producing ship- 
ping containers at a rate of nearly 300,000 tons 
a year at plants located in Chicago, Illinois; 
Georgetown, South Carolina; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Kansas City, Kansas; Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts;Springhill, Louisiana;St.Louis, Missouri; 
and Whippany, New Jersey. It is now the second 
largest manufacturer in this field. Practically all 
the board for these plants is produced at mills 
of the Company’s Southern Kraft Division. 

In 1946 the Company acquired Single Serv- 
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The Future Depends on People 
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